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CLASSICS IN THE 
CENTURY’S SIXTH 
DECADE 
A Condensation of a Paper 
By CHaries KoreMACHER 
Saint Louis University 

HEN WE recall that, by con- 
ventionally accepted chronol- 
ogy, this present year of 1952 is the 
two thousand seven hundred and fifth 
during w hich Latin has been continu- 
ously spoken in some part of the 
world, we may allow ourselves the 
luxury of a passing moment's comfort 
that a language so established and so 
dedicated can not readily perish from 
the earth. Yet the very experience that 
allows us this momentary consolation 
awakens in us as classicists the judg- 
ment of distance and the automatic 
reaction of the long look, so that we 
recall that other institutions—lang- 
uages and empires — equally well 
founded or even more solidly placed 
—have yet succumbed to the assaults 
of an overwhelming Time. With this 
thought in mind, and with the all too 
obvious understanding that these pres- 
ent days are times of challenge and 
crisis and change, we may not be ill- 
advised to look to the prospect of the 
classical languages of Greek and Latin 
in the now opened sixth decade of the 
twentieth century, or, for that matter, 
in the several decades destined rapid- 
ly to ensue upon the completion of 
the sixth. 
CLASSICS IN GENERAL PERSPECTIVE 
A multiplicity of studies challenging 
concepts and procedures in 
American education, on all levels, has 
been one of the sequels to World War 
Il, and provides something of a milieu 
to one attempting to examine te clas- 
sics in general perspective. Eloquence 
has outdone itself in  assailing the 
shortcomings of our educational en- 
deavors as a nation, from the earliest 
days of the kindergarten to the very 
day of the conferring of the bachelor’s 


degree, and even into the more august 


and almost sacrosanct domains of the 
graduate school. Education on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels has felt, 
and in many quarters is still feeling, 
the full impact of the progressivist 
movement. Planning for high-school 
programs has been notably influenced 
by a set of theories given expression 
by the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth in 1949. 
The same vear, 1949, was that of the 
now femous Fortune survey on 
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LOVE CONQUERS ALL 
After Anacreon 


By Garpner Wane 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High School 


The sons of Atreus I would praise 
(At least I tried), 

Or Theban Cadmus in my lays 
Of Hellas’ pride. 


My lyre would sing but one refrain: 
The theme of love in every strain. 


| changed the strings; I changed the 
lvre 

(It was no use). 

Great Heracles | would admire 

(I’ve no excuse ), 


But all my lyre would sing today 
Was love. Vil put the thing away. 


Farewell, then, heroes I have slighted 
(No fault of mine); 

My fame as poet has been blighted 
(My grief and thine). 


The greatest of the gods above, 
Small Eros, wins—he sings of love. 


“Higher Education,” conducted by 
Mr. Elmo Roper, with its rev elations 
of mass mind thinking on the objec- 
tives of college training. While, for 
example, 57% of those interviewed 
expected from college a “training for 
a particular calling or occupation,” 
only 7 seemed interested in “a bet- 
ter appreciation of such things as lit- 
erature, art, and music.” At the same 
time, professional journals and_ full- 
scale books were being devoted to 
studies of the newer content for col- 
leges, especially in the first two years, 
where hopes were expressed for some 
sort of articulated program to replace 
the haphazard electivism that had pre- 
vailed in many quarters. 

At the college level, therefore, es- 
pecially with the vast influx of vet- 
erans and others following the close 
of World War II, classics seemed to 
be somewhat on the upgrade. The 
mere fact of greatly increased num- 
bers in college itself contributed to 
the growth of our classics classes; in 
addition, there was something con- 
genial in the humanistic tradition as 
expressed by our discipline that fit- 
ted in with efforts towards a some- 


what fixed curriculum in the first 
two years. 

Then came, of course, the opening 
of the struggle in Korea, the commit- 
ment of large American forces there, 
rearmament, the prospect of universal 
military training, and the specter of 
sharply decreased enrollments in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. As al- 
ways, on all levels where the classics 
have been taught, the cry of “non- 
essential” is likely to be heard; and 
preparations for a third major war 
within forty years, even if that strug- 
gle does not dev elop, may well be ex- 
pected to have a stifling effect on the 
classics in American schools. 


THE CLASSICS IN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 

As classicists, we are convinced 
that the realm of ideas belongs very 
definitely to our interests. Ideas, 
thought, content, may well be the 
theme to the part we are to play in 
the symphony of American higher ed- 
ucation during the sixth decade of this 
century and thereafter. Sometimes, in 
the very familiarity we have with the 
treasures of classical literature, we 
forget that the great concepts con- 
tained therein—and almost trite to 

us—are new and arresting in the po- 
tentialities they have for presentation 
to our students and the general public. 
Whatever our individual views may 
be, for example, as to the Great Books 
Movement and_ its recommended 
means of discussion, we can learn 
from them at least the value of get- 
ting to the thought, the meaning core, 
of such a classic as Plato’s Apology or 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia. The lucid enun- 
ciation of fundamental truths as found 
in the classical authors, as well as their 
frank awareness of certain of the 
ever-recurrent problems of human- 
kind and human society, are ours for 
the asking—ours for transmittal to our 
students and to earnest-minded men 
and women outside the college cam- 
pus. 

We need, too, to devote ourselves 
more fully than we have sometimes 
done to literary interpretation and ap- 
preciation in the works we read with 
our classes. This I say with full con- 
sciousness that appreciation is a dang- 
erous word, sometimes associated with 
the sort of vapid and superficial sen- 
timentality that our scholarly sense 
richtly abhors; but there is a desir- 
able mean between a pedantic philo- 
logism and an amateurish appraisalism. 
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Let us, by all means, maintain and in- 
tensify our individual objects of par- 
ticular research; let there be no slack- 
ening of scholarly output, nor of the 
effort to stir a like entnusiasm among 
our graduate students. But let us not, 
on tne other hand, see in an ode of 
Horace merely an exercise in palaeo- 
graphic technique, or in a book of 
Livy merely a repository of antiquar- 
ian lore. Particularly with undergrad- 
uate classes we need to make clear 
that the works in Greek and Latin 
with which we are dealing are genu- 
inely literature, to be understood and 
evaluated and appreciated, to be 
examined and weighed in the scales 
of recognized aesthetic standards. 

We should also, | believe, find 
friends and allies in fields naturally 
close to classical philology. The hid- 
den antipathy sometimes existing be- 
tween the philologian and the arch- 
aeologist, or between the philologian 
and the specialist in linguistics, is de- 
plorably short-sighted. These disci- 
plines are fundamentally with us. And 
| should like to see far more good 
fellowship than is now the case be- 
tween classical philologians and our 
comrades in the modern foreign lan- 
guages, in English, in philosophy, in 
history, in the fine arts. We all stand 
to gain by fashioning a common front 
for the humanities in a society all too 
ready to dismiss us with a quizzical 
“Cui bono?” and to turn to disciplines 
that appear more immediately reward- 
ing in terms of utilitarian gain. 

And this consideration brings us to 
the question of Greek and Latin 
“courses in translation.” | have ven- 
tured elsewhere (The CEA Critic 13, 
April, 1951, page 1) to outline briefly 
what appears to me to be a sane atti- 
tude for the professional classicist on 
this topic. For while we naturally pre- 
fer to have Greek classics read in 
Greek, and Latin classics read in 
Latin, the plain fact today is that large 
numbers of college students are read- 
ing them in English, and will continue 
so to read them whether we approve 
or no. Why not, then, while continu- 
ing as vigorous a program as we can in 
actual Greek and Latin, also offer the 
other type of work, and not surren- 
der it to departments of English or 
even social history? In a word, let us 
accept and promote “courses in trans- 
lation” as long as we ourselves are the 
teachers of them. 


THE CLASSICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Perhaps it is fair to surmise that the 
place of the classics today in college, 
perilous though we find it, is yet more 
secure than that of the classics in the 
secondary school. And while secon- 
dary-school teachers have bent every 
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effort to aid us on the college and uni- 
versity level, it must be admitted, with 
shame and distress, that classics facul- 
ties in institutions of higher learning 
have often been coldly unresponsive 
to the difficulties of high-school Latin 
teachers. The condition, I think, is 


LET’S GO TO OXFORD! 


The Fifth Annual Latin Institute of 
the American Classical League will be 
held at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, from Thursday to Saturday, 
June 19-21, 1952. 

Those who have attended past ses- 
sions of the Institute agree that it is 
one of the best meetings of the year 
for teachers of the classics. The cam- 
pus of Miami University is beautiful 
in June, the living accommodations 
are excellent, and the programs are 
inspiring and instructive. Not the 
least attractive feature of the Insti- 
tute is the opportunity which it af- 
fords of meeting and exchanging ideas 
with others of similar interests who 
come from different sections of the 
country. 

The program and other helpful in- 
formation will appear in later issues 
of Tue Crassicar This is 
the time to make plans to go to Ox- 
ford in June. 


—George A. Land 
Chairman, Program Comittee 


changing for the better, but there is 
yet much to be done. The ideal would 
be attained only if a// college and uni- 
versity classics faculty men and wom- 
en were to become genuinely aware 
of the difficulties besetting their col- 
leagues in the high schools, and con- 
sistently active in their efforts to aid 
them. 

In the high schools themselves— 
with notable exceptions in certain of 
the private institutions and the more 
elect among the public schools—Latin 
is, as we know, facing widespread ob- 
stacles. Teachers tell us how their 
principals and superintendents dis- 
courage even interested students from 
entering the Latin classes, how gram- 
mar-school teachers warn against the 
subject, how regulations for the min- 
imum number of pupils necessary for 
a class tend to kill off the fourth and 
even the third year of Latin. Into the 
picture, too, come the facts of mass 
education, the lowering of educational 
standards, the conviction that every- 
one must get a diploma, and a host of 
like situations, all inimical to the sub- 
ject in the secondary school. 
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And yet we are blessed today with 
high-school Latin textbooks of an ex- 
ceilence not previously reached, and 
with a corps of teachers including 
large numbers whose training and en- 
thusiasm exceed anything that previ- 
ous decades of the twentieth century 
have achieved. | believe that our sal- 
vation in the secondary school does 
not lie along the path of supine com- 
pliance. We must remember that Lat- 
in is, first and foremost, a language, 
not a series of glimpses into ancient 
life, nor a succession of “projects” de- 
pending primarily upon manual dex- 
terity. And as a language to be learned 
and acquired, at least in a rudimen- 
tary way, it will not Le within the 
capabilities of all students, even 
though it is quite possible to vastly 
greater numbers than now attempt it. 

Long ago the primary immediate 
objective in the study of Latin was 
declared to be “progressive develop- 
ment of power to read and compre- 
hend Latin.” | believe this objective 
is just as sound today as it was when 
enunciated in the Report of the Classi- 
cal Investigation (Part 1) twenty-eight 
vears ago. True it is, and should well 
be, that along with the study of Latin 
as a language we shall study many 
other things—Latin for English, Latin 
for historical and cultural aims, Latin 
as an integrating subject in a core 
curriculum, Latin as applicable to cit- 
izenship training, Latin in a youth- 
centered program. We shall have, and 
should have, our projects and plays, 
our clubs and carnivals, our banquets 
and bridge-making, our posters and 
programs. Increasingly, we shall “en- 
rich” the Latin curriculum, shall make 
use of the splendid aids available 
through the American Classical Lea- 
gue Service Bureau, shall ally our- 
selves with the Junior Classical Lea- 
gue, shall confer the Eta Sigma Phi 
medal, shall employ the resources of 
visual materials in charts and pictures 
and slides and motion pictures, of 
auditory materials in the many types 
of recordings and tapes now readily 
to be had. But withal we shall. if we 
are Wise, continue to teach Latin as a 
language, neither conspiring to make 
it artificially difficult nor conniving 
to make it speciously simplified. We 
shall act on the conviction that there 
are still high-school boys and girls in 
sufficient number to rise to the chal- 
lenge of hard, but possible and_re- 
warding work. 

THE CLASSICS AND THE 
CLASSICS TEACHER 

There is serious concern, as we are 
all aware, for the caliber of teaching, 
on all levels. in America today and 
more especially for America tomor- 
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row. Professor Ortha L. Wilner re- 
cently headed a committee of the 
American Classical League having to 
do with secondary-school Latin teach- 
ers, and the League has more recently 
set up a placement office which has 
most promising possibilities. Yet the 
fact seems clear at this very moment 
that there are places which would 
give Latin if there were teachers avail- 
able, and other places where Latin is 
dying a slow death because it is be- 
ing half-taught by someone ill pre- 
pared for his task. 


| believe that a partial answer to the 
financial problem, on all levels, may 
be found in an increasing professional 
consciousness among teachers them- 
selves, and in the legitimate pressures 
that might ensue therefrom. 


Classics teachers genuinely trained 
for their tasks usually rank well, | am 
convinced, in a sense of professional 
duty and devotion to their students 
and their institutions. As a body, they 
rank comparatively well in profes- 
sional scholarly output. But | think we 
need to hearken to the committee on 
Educational Policies of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and 
South, which this year is encouraging 
a spread of publication activities of 
classical scholars beyond the bounds 
of strictly classical journals. Perhaps 
some of us will succeed in publishing 
in the great national magazines of 
general circulation; that would be best 
of all. But next in importance would 
be articles and notes from our hands 
in journals devoted to English, the 
modern foreign languages, history, 
philosophy, and education. We may 
well find ourselves pleasantly sur- 
prised by the kindliness with which 
our offerings will be received. 

Speaking engagements before clubs 
and organizations other than thove of 
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our immediate field are important, 
also, whether we speak on topics from 
the classics, in popular vein, or on 
more general topics of the day. It is 
well for the public at large to know 
that the classical scholar has thoughts 
—and worthy thoughts, too—on cur- 
rent problems, not despite his classical 
interests, but in many cases because 
of them. 


And if our discipline suffers, es- 
pecially in the secondary school, from 
the apathy and even the active enmity 
of officialdom, let us see what can be 
done about the situation. Active ef- 
forts towards the restoration of classi- 
cists as collegiate and university ad- 
ministrators are surely worth while, as 
are similar efforts to find places for 
classicists in secondary-school super- 
intendencies and _principalates. 

Ours is a high calling, ours a noble 
and fascinating subject. And while, in 
duty to ourselves and our dependents, 
we shall strive as effectively as we 
can for financial betterment, we shall 
always remember that our profession 
has rewards other than monetary. 


* 


The seas of this sixth decade are. 
then, troubled but not uncharted. We 
have faced like difficulties before. Our 
course is clear, “Nil desperandum” 
must be no mere counsel against sur- 
render, but a tocsin call to sure and 
purposeful sailing. 


ECHO OF SAPPHO 
By Lucy F. SHERMAN 
St. Mary’s School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


She’s my fair daughter, only child, 
In beauty like the golden flowgrs— 
Kleis. for whom I'd not accept 

All Lyvdia’s dowers. 
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LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


FEBRUARY BANQUETS AND PROGRAMS 

Many Latin clubs which have their 
Roman banquet in February use as the 
central theme an ancient wedding or 
an ancient love story. Miss M. Cor- 
inne Rosebrook, of Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., writes: 

“One year we celebrated our Ro- 
man banquet as a marriage feast, when 
two of Kome’s leading families were 
linked in matrimony in a_ beautiful 
ceremony. We had _ studied all ac- 
counts of Roman weddings available 
to us, and had written our own Latin 
version of a ceremony. After the ban- 
quet we sang Latin songs, had a Ro- 
man fashion show, and played 
“Twenty Questions’, using ideas from 
classical antiquity.” 

Mrs. Rose F. Little, of Andrew 
Lewis High School, Salem, Virginia, 
writes: 

“An original version of the Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe story, in verse, was 
written by one of my tenth-grade stu- 
dents. It was then acted out in pan- 
tomime while the reading was being 
given at our Latin club meeting on 
Valentine’s Day.” 

THIRTEENTH LATIN: WEEK 

Miss Irma FE. Hamilton, of the Wil- 
kinsburg (Pa.) High School, writes: 

“The thirteenth annual celebration 
of Latin Week in the Pittsburgh area, 
the oldest, | believe in the United 
States, will be held from February 11 
through February 22, at the Buhl 
Planetarium. There will be a ‘Sky 
Show, with the title ‘The Celestial 
Speed Demon—Mercury.’ This year’s 
featured deity will be Mercury. There 
will be a ‘Mercury Contest’ for boys 
in schools of Pittsburgh and vicinity; 
the selection will be based entirely on 
scholarship. Each of the ten young 
men ranking highest in this contest 
will appear as Mercury on the stage 
of the Planetarium at one afternoon 
performance of the ‘Sky Show.’ In 
addition, there will be a Latin Fx- 
hibit and a Scholastic Achievement 
Test, with prizes for winners. In the 
past, high-school students have come 
from at least three states to partici- 
pate in our Latin Week.” 


HERO TALES 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of the Lib- 
bey High School, Toledo, Ohio, sends 
in a copy of an announcement of a 
radio series, “Hero Tales from An- 
cient Greece,” and the teachers’ hand- 
book to accompany the series. The 
series is being broadcast this school 
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year. It includes the stories of Cupid 
and Psyche, Daedalus, Bellerophon, 
Jason, etc. Mrs. Burton writes: “This 
is a permanent series and will be re- 
broadcast annually.” 

THE PARIS HERALD 

Mrs. Burton also sends in a clipping 
from the Paris edition of the Wew 
York Herald. It is an editorial entitled 
“Why Study Latin,” and is copied 
from the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal. She writes: “A plug for Latin 
from the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald is certainly something 
different!” 

GROUP DYNAMICS 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Kelley, formerly 
of Hayward (Cal.) Union High 
School, and now of San Lorenzo 
(Cal.) High School, writes of her use 
of “group dynamics” in her Latin 
classes at Hayward. She says: 

“Committees of the students map- 
ped out what they regarded as needed 
review material. Certain individuals 
then made themselves responsible for 
mastering particular parts of the ma- 
terial, and of drilling other members 
of the class upon them. Students pre- 
pared tests, administered them, and 
corrected and graded them. The 
teacher remained as much as possible 
in the background. The first experi- 
ment in this type of teaching was 
made in the fourth semester of Latin, 
and was applied to a general review, 
so that the reading of Caesar might 
be more rapid. The technique proved 
so successful that it was afterwards 
applied in the beginning Latin classes 
also.” 

INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 

Mr. Jacob Mann, Acting Principal 
of Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., sends in a clipping from the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun for 
November 14, 1951, which reports 
that the International Civil Aviation 
Organization is now working on an 
international language for aviation, to 
be called ILA, in which words with 
Latin roots are to be given prefer- 
ence. Mr. Mann says: “May we not 
use this article as an argument for La- 
tin when we talk to aviation-minded 
boys?” 

“VENT, TULL!” 

Miss Marguerite B. Grow, of the 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Texas, 
writes: 

“A present for my new house last 
fall was a little Australian terrier. | 
named him Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
and 2ddress him as Tulli. He under- 
stands (and nearly always obeys) a 
few Latin commands: ‘Veni,’ ‘Veni 
celeriter,’ ‘Mane.’ ‘Sede,’ ‘Specta,’ etc. 
When I say ‘Veni statim’ he leaps over 
all obstacles to reach me. But he is too 
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active to heed a command to lie 
down!” 
ENROLLMENTS 

Professor Charles D. Perry, of the 
University of Alabama, writes: 

“Our department at Alabama con- 
tinues to grow. In one year we went 
from an enrollment of 67 to one of 
203. Four candidates for the doctorate 
here are now offering Latin for their 
second language—a situation which is 
apparently little less than a sensation 
on the campus. We have introduced 
archaeology, mythology, and courses 
in Greek and Roman literature in 
translation. The mythology alone 
drew 85 last semester—a phenomenal 
enrollment for a new course. Natural- 
ly, we are delighted!” 

PREPOSITIONS DON’T 
“TAKE” ANY CASE 
By Joun F. GUMMeERE 
Headmaster, 


William Penn Charter School 
Germantown, Pa. 


NE OF the most interesting in- 
O stances of teaching in reverse is 
found in the usual treatment of Latin 
prepositions. To begin with, a good 
many grammars refer to “preposi- 
tional” prefixes to verbs. The fact is 
that these prefixes are adverbs; their 
use as prepositions is a later develop- 
ment. 

In the second place, grammars state 
that circum, for instance, takes the ac- 
cusative; pro takes the ablative; while 
sub and in may take either the accusa- 
tive or the ablative. This gives the 
impression that the case of the nouns 
in question is determined by the pres- 
ence of the preposition. This is simply 
not true. The appropriate case would 
be used in any event; the “preposi- 
tions” are simply adverbial modifiers. 
Being adverbial modifiers, they were 
sometimes used with several cases (cf. 
Greek epi, found with genitive, dative, 
and accusative). Everybody knows 
that in poetry we find place con- 
structions without any adverbial mod- 
ifiers. 

Equally interesting is the increased 
use of such adverbial modifiers. They 
mark the step from signalling meaning 
through terminations to signalling 
through function-words. Late Latin 
and its descendants, the Romance 
languages, completed the transition. 
In them, the adverbial medifier 
(which we call a function-word) car- 
ries the entire meaning, while the 
termination of the noun is obscured 
or lost and has no significance at all. 

One of the three basic principles of 
English grammar is the use of func- 
tion-words. Function-words perform 
important duties in other European 
languages. Therefore, grammarians at- 
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tempting to analyze Latin, naturally, 
tended to analyze it in terms of their 
own tongues. In their own tongues, 
function-words were and are the ele- 
ments which carry the meaning. What 
more natural, then, than for these 
grammarians, in their ignorance, to 
attach precisely the same importance 
to Latin prepositions? 

There are many opportunities in the 
Latin class to press home the value of 
the study of Latin for language learn- 
ing. Possibly the discussion of prepo- 
sitions, together with a demonstration 
of the radical difference between La- 
tin and English in the use of function- 
words, may assist in this. One can go 
on from that point to show that Eng- 
lish verbs have only two “tense” 
forms, present and preterit; all the 
rest of the tenses, so-called, are indi- 
cated by the addition of function- 
words. 

PLANTS AND 
FORGETFULNESS OF 
HOME 
By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

In a delightful book by a gifted In- 
dian author, Santha Rama Rau, East 
of Home (New York, 1950), p. 279, 
there is recorded a superstition that 
inevitably reminds one of the effects 
the eating of lotus produced upon the 
emissaries of Ulysses to the Lotophagi. 
She got it from the lips of a Balinese 
child who guided her to a_ sacred 
spring: “He told me that if you pick 
any leaves or flowers there you forget 
your way home and are lost forever.” 

We have rosemary for remem- 
brance, but our wild flowers would 
be in less danger of extinction if we 
had a few superstitions that threatened 
pickers with loss of memory. 

TEACHER 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 

The American Classical League Ser- 
vice Bureau is offering for the calen- 
dar year 1952 a placement service for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. For de- 
tails see the October, 1951, issue of 
Tue CrassicaL OutLook (page 1) or 
write to the Director. 


A GREEK SCHOLARSHIP 


For students who will enter college 
in the fall, Amherst College offers a 
freshman scholarship in Greek, of 
$550, to be awarded on the basis of a 
competitive examination in March, 
The holder of the scholarship will be 
required to take one of the regular 
courses in the Department of Greek 
during his freshman year. So long as 
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he pursues the study of Greek, he 
will be known as the ‘Harry de Forest 
Smith Scholar. Complete details of the 
scholarship may be obtained from 
Professor John A. Moore, Depart- 
ment of Classics, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 
le 


A MODERN PARIS 
By ALLEN Burnetr 

San Diego State College, California 

HE JUDGMENT of Paris is giv- 

en a new twist in Christopher 
Fry’s poetic comedy Venus Observed 
(Oxford University Press, 1949). The 
modern Paris, named Edgar, must give 
the apple to the one whom he chooses 
to be, not the most beautiful, but his 
father’s wife and his own mother. It 
is an unusual request, to be sure, 
which the Duke of Altair makes of 
his son Edgar, to choose whether he 
will have Jessie, Hilda, or Rosabel for 
his mother. But the young man’s real 
mother died at his birth, and the duke, 
now in the autumn of his life, has de- 
cided to marry one of the three wom- 
en who all have been “at some time 
implicated / In the joyous routine of 
his (my) life.” When Edgar is reluc- 
tant to decide such a contest his father 
remonstrates that surely it can not be 
too difficult if Paris was able to de- 
cide between the  “tide-turning 
beauty” of Aphrodite, Hera, and 
Athene. 

Whereas Paris was bribed by the 
goddesses because they all wanted to 
win the prize, poor E dgar tries to give 
the apple to women who do not know 
what is at stake. He first gives it to 
Rosabel, who is a passionate actress, 
the youngest and most beautiful of the 
three; but he takes it away from her 
again when she flies into a rage at the 
duke’s lack of humanness and at his 
preoccupation with celestial bodies. 
Edgar next offers the apple to Jessie 
Dill, who is fat, motherly, and uni- 
i_ginative. She shows none of the 
jealousy or spite of the Homeric Juno, 
but is easygoing and content with 
things as they are. She is the kind of 
woman who sees only the tip of the 
fin of a finnan haddy while others are 
spving a whale; and when others catch 
sight of a comet she sees only the 
usual end of the Crystal Palace. She 
would like the apple, but thinks it is 
prettier on the tree. Hilda Taylor- 
Snell, who would be the Athene of 
the trio, has none of the goddess’s 
warlike attributes, although her Ang- 
lo-Saxon given name means “war.” 
Though not a virgin like Athene, she 
is appropriately aloof; she displays 
more wisdem than Jessie and less pas- 
sion than Rosabel. 

The duke is not at all concerned 


about Edgar’s difficulties in giving 
away the apple; he is engrossed in 
viewing the eclipse of the sun through 
his telescope. However, when Per- 
petua, a young and beautiful girl, ap- 
pears simultaneously with the return 
of the sun from the shadows, the duke 
is no longer disinterested in the choice 
of Edgars mother, but wishes to offer 
the girl a whole dish of apples. Edgar, 
the duke’s “extension in time,” be- 
comes a rival of his own father for 
Perpetua, the everlasting love and 
beauty of the world. 

In a day when the theatre has been 
distinguished chiefly because of such 
realistic tragedies as The Death of a 
Salesman and A Streetcar Named De- 
sire, it is a welcome change to turn to 
the witty comedies of the English 
author Christopher Fry, who inter- 
prets real life in poetry that sparkles 
with rich imagery, original inven- 
tions, and mythological allusions. 


DE CULICE 
PSECDOVERGILIANO 


By RocGrer Pack 
University of Michigan 
Custodem pecoris resuprnum nanctus 
in herba 
Naviter incubuit parvulus ille culex 
lnmpegitque veru, tum censurrexit in 
ensem: 
Pupillam tereti perterebravit acu. 
Felicem, quisquis recubat sine cono- 
peo, 
Cum coluber saevo comminus ore 
micat! 


A TRUE FISH STORY 


By Cuarces CurisrorpHer Mirrow 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
ROM A recently syndicated news 
pictorial entitled “Porpoise with a 

Purpose,” we may learn that fish— 
excuse me, | mean cetaceans—have 
not changed greatly since the days of 
the Roman Empire. The illustrations 
show Flippy, the present-day porpoise 
of St. Augustine, Florida, ringing 
bell with his nose, retrieving a baton, 
and jumping through a hoop suspend- 
ed three feet above the surface of his 
pool. For each of these feats he is re- 
warded with a fish. The headline of 
the featured article seems to imply 
that the fish is his “purpose.” 

Now recall the Younger Pliny’s 
wonderful tale of a tame dolphin 
(Ep. ix, 33). “Incidi in materiam 
veram.” he says, “sed simillimam fic- 
tae.” Truth is stranger than fiction. 
The dolphin of which he speaks was 
sporting in the waters of the Medi- 
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terranean near the present Bizerte, in 
North Africa. It was a companionable 
creature, and loved to participate in 
the aquatic sports of the boys: “Del- 
phinus, quasi invitet et revocet, exsi- 
lit, mergitur variosque orbes inplici- 
tat expeditque.” It even carried one of 
them out to sea on its back, but re- 
turned him safely to his comrades: 
ay . mox flectit ad litus redditque 
terrae et aequalibus.” This became a 
regular game, repeated day after day. 
The first boy to ride the great beast 
“agnosci se, amari putat, amat ipse; 
neuter timet, neuter timetur.” Then 
lo and behold! The dolphin’s mate 
appeared, though only as a spectator 
and companion. After a while the 
tame dolphin permitted itself to be 
pulled out of the water to bask in the 
sun upon the sandy beach. 

Here was an ancient porpoise (“the 
common dolphin is also usually called 
porpoise by sailors,” says Webster ) 
that had no purpose other than play 
and enjoyment. The same is probably 
true of Flippy of Florida today. Of 
course he accepts the fish—much as a 
teacher of Latin accepts a modest 
stipend for doing what one would 
gladly do for nothing anyhow! But 
naturally even a cetacean must eat! 


BOOK NOTES 


Studies Presented to David M. Robin- 
son On His Seventieth Birthday. 
Vol. I. Edited by George E. My- 
lonas. St. Louis, Mo.: Washington 
University Press, 1951. Pp. lix plus 
876. 111 Plates. $25.00. 


Without a doubt, the Robinson 
Studies will go down in the annals of 
classical scholarship as one of the 
most impressive tributes ever paid to 
an American scholar. 

Frequently scholars of distinction 
hesitate somewhat to contribute arti- 
cles to Festschriften, for fear their. 
studies may suffer thereby a form of 
scholarly “burial.” But in the case of 
the Robinsen Studies, the mighty 
flood of articles submitted necessitated 
publication in two volumes. 

This, the first volume, comprises a 
biographical sketch of Professor Rob- 
inson; a list of scholars who studied 
under him, and the titles of their dis- 
sertations; a list of Professor Robin- 
son’s own publications, and of reviews 
on his work at Olynthus; a_ brief 
“Editor’s Note”; and a great bedy of 
articles, dealing with prehistoric 
Greece, Egypt and the Near East, 
architecture and topography, sculp- 
ture, monumental painting, and mo- 
saics. The illustrations are lavish. Some 
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of the articles are of considerable im- 
portance, and even definitive. The 
names of tos scholars appear in the 
roster of authors—many of them the 
ranking authorities in their respective 
fields. The writers represent not only 
the United States, but also England, 
Scotland, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, Spain, 
Greece, Italy, Vatican City, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and Leb- 
anon; and many of the foreign schol- 
ars have written in their native 
tongues. 

Before such a stupendous piece of 
work, criticism is silenced. Professor 
Mylonas and his assistants have pro- 
duced a volume that is monumental 
in every sense of the word; and those 
who know and revere Professor Rob- 
inson will feel that no one could have 
deserved it more. 


—L.B.L. 


Prudentius 1. With an English transla- 
tion by H. J. Thomson. (“Loeb 
Classical Library,” No. 387.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvii plus 401. $3.00. 


The Loeb Library is completing its 
collection of Latin Christian authors: 
next to Ausonius and Sidonius we can 
now place the first half of a third 
poet, the Spaniard Aurelius Pruden- 
tius Clemens (A.D. 348-ca. 410). 

There is the usual brief but ade- 
quate introduction on the life, works, 
and manuscripts; a very short “Select 
Bibliography”; the Latin text, with oc- 
casional critical notes; and Professor 
Thomson’s translation, with notes to 
explain Biblical and classical refer- 
ences. The translation is good, though 
liberties are taken in the insertion and 
omission of connectives and particles, 
there is considerable bowdlerization 
(ructata becomes “emitted,” stertevs 
“lie asleep,” sudata “hard-won” ); and 
the English is at times needlessly old- 
fashioned (“what time,” “in such 
wise”). At times, too, the text needs 
more explanation than is given (e.g., 
the “two Junos” on p. 373). More ser- 
ious are the failure to identify the 
various meters (a page on the pro- 
sody would also be appropriate) and 
the rareness with which attention is 
called to phraseology taken from 
Vergil and other classical poets (e.g.. 
Ham. 149: “Inproba mors, quid non 
mortalia pectora cogis!”). 


These last remarks bring me to my 
final point. It is amazing how easily 
and vigorously and aptly Prudentius 
turns the old language and the old 
meters to his new purposes: lyrical 
and admonitory in the odes of the 
Liber Cathemerinon (“A Morning 
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Hymn,” “A Hymn for Epiphany,” 
etc.); narrative, didactic, theological, 
and polemic in the longer dactylic 
Apotheosis (on the nature of Christ), 
Hamartigenia (“The Origin of Sin”), 
Psychomachia (an allegory in which 
various virtues do battle with their 
corresponding vices), and Contra 
Orationem Symmachi (a rebuttal of 
Symmachus’ plea for paganism), the 
first half of which concludes the vol- 
ume. In all of these, there is much 
good poetry, which the present edi- 
tion will make readily accessible to 
the classicists of America. 


—kh.G. 


Pliny, Natural History, (Books 
XVII-XIX ). With an English trans- 
lation by H. Rackham. (“Loeb 
Classical Library,” No. 371.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 544. $3.00 
This volume, the fifth of ten which 

are to complete the works of the 

Flider Pliny, includes the great com- 

piler’s notes on trees, vines, grains, 

poultry, hay, flax, vegetables, and 
plants for seasoning. It is rich in the 
practical details of farming—sowing, 
fertilizing, harvesting, and the storage 
of crops. It contains also much inter- 
esting information on the diseases and 
enemies of plants and how to combat 
them; on astronomy and the forecast- 
ing of the weather; on the calendar; 
on old beliefs and superstitions; and 
on the “good old days” when prices 
were low and ethical standards high. 

All students of Roman life will wel- 

come this new “Loeb.” 


—L.B.L. 


MATERIALS 


The Bureau of School Service of 
the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, at Lexington, 
publishes and sells for 50¢ per copy 
an attractive booklet of 128 pages en- 
titled Interpreting Our Schools. The 
booklet contains addresses made at 
an educational conference held re- 
cently at that university. Pages 43-69 
concern the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, and the 
correlation of the languages with 
other subjects. 


The G. and C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Mass., will loan for one 
week, for postal charges only, a 35- 
millimeter film strip on the origin of 
forty-five common English words, to 
any person now teaching in the 
United States. 


OUTLOOK 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 39 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 


Pines order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 2Uc for aay order of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 

The Service Bureau has available 
the following seasonal material: 

FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 

557. Suggestions for a Program on 
February 22. 10¢ 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A short 
play in English. 15¢ 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 
(From Tue OurtooK 
for February, 1945). 20¢ 

ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 

317. Suggestions for a Valentine's Day 
Program. 5¢ 

422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 

sor. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 1o¢ 

566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. 1o¢ 

621. “Cupid and Psyche” in Living 
Pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 20¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let in three scenes. 8 minutes. 20¢ 

653. Pomona: A Puppet Play. 5 pup- 
pets. Or may be given as a stage 
play. 1 girl, 4 boys. 15 minutes. 
20¢ 

654. Persephone: A Puppet Play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 3 girls, 3 boys. 20 
minutes. 25¢ 

VALENTINE CARDS 

C. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside the card 
a Valentine sentiment in Latin. 
Printed in red. Envelopes to 
match. Price, 5¢ per card. 

M. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
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phin. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment adapted from an epi- 
gram of Martial. Colors, purple 
and gold. Envelopes to match. 
Price, 7¢ per card, 15 for $1.00. 
THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 
231. Exitium Caesaris. A Latin play. 
25¢ 
500. Suggestion for a Latin Prograni 
for the Ides of March. 1o0¢ 
567 Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes. 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 
‘The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following items previously announc- 
ed: 
LATIN: WORD LISTS 
A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
K. Colby. 50¢ each, in any quantity. 
THE LATIN CLUB 
A new and enlarged edition of Bul- 
letin XI (The Latin Club) by Lillian 
B. Lawler is now available at 75¢ a 
copy. 
PLAYS IN LATIN 
ky. Bona Dea. 3 girls; several extra 
characters, all girls. For young 
pupils. The goddess helps a poor 
mother and child on her festival 
night. 15¢ 
yo. Cordelia. 7 girls. For young pu- 
pils. The story of a small tom- 
boy who dislikes being a_ girl. 
Much action. 15¢ 
123. Vacuum. 5 girls, 3 boys. A farce 
made up entirely of famous Lat- 
in quotations. to¢ 
ist. Two Short Latin Plays Based 
upon Ovid. 20¢ 
183. Two Latin Playlets. One, “Quo- 
modo Amici Deligendi Sunt,” 
uses 2 girls; the other, “De Vir- 
tute et Clementia,” uses g charac- 
ters. The latter deals with how 
Queen Phillippa begged the lives 
of six men of Calais from King 
Edward. 15¢ 
210. The Beleaguered Camp. 16 boys, 
extra characters. Based on Gallic 
War V, 24-52. 20¢ 
231. Exitium Caesaris. 12 boys, 1 girl, 
several extra characters. The 
conspiracy against Caesar, and 
his assassination. 25¢ 
252. Some Suggestions for an Easter 
Program. Many characters. The 
story of the Resurrection, in the 
form of a Latin pageant. 10¢ 
A Roman Birthday. Many char- 
acters. A Latin pageant, showing 
the ceremonies attendant upon a 
boy’s coming of age. 15¢ 
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2y4. Officium Stellae. Many charac- 
ters. A liturgical play suitable 
for presentation at Christmas 
time. 10¢ 

300. A Roman Evening with a Cicero 
Class. 4 boys, 2 girls, extra char- 
acters. Deals with Catiline’s con- 
spiracy. 10¢ 

343- Julia. Many characters. A little 
Roman girl is captured by pi- 
rates, and later ransomed. 20¢ 

361. Ludus Romanus. 14 boys. A 
scene in a Roman school. 20¢ 

382. Saturnalia. 5 boys, several extra 
characters. The election of a 
“King of the Saturnalia” in a 
Roman household. 15¢ 

426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. 17 
characters, 1 reader. Fight tab- 
leaux, with readings from the 
Vulgate. Directions for staging, 
costumes, and music. 20¢ 

475. The Banquet. 6 boys. Caesar’s 
Helvetian war is discussed at the 
dinner table, and one of the 
guests is called away for active 
service. 10¢ 

497. History in Reverse, or Historia 
Mutata. Many characters. Ro- 
man children try to study Eng- 
lish. A farce. 15¢ 

soz. The Bore. 5 boys, several extra 
characters. The poet Horace 
tries to escape from a_ persistent 
and talkative pest. 15¢ 

512. Horatius Adulescens. 4 boys, sev- 
eral extra characters. Horace is 
“hazed” when he first arrives in 
the university town of Athens. 
1o¢ 

513. Convivium. 10 boys. Horace and 
his friends have a merry time at 
a dinner party. 1o¢ 

618. Frater Bestiarum, or Viae ad 
Sapientiam. A Christmas play, 
with music. 16 or more boys, 1 
girl. 40¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for  first-semester students. 6 
boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 min- 
utes. 10¢ 

634. The First Aviators — Daedalus 
and Icarus. A very short play, 
for first-year students. 2 boys. 5 
minutes. 5¢ 

638. Rubra Cuculla. An amusing ver- 
sion of “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” in the form of a Latin 
plavlet in three scenes. 2 boys, 3 
girls. 15 minutes. Taken from 
Tue Crassicat Out ook for Feb- 
ruary, 1948. 15¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let, in three scenes. 4 boys, 8 
girls, plus extras. 15 minutes. 20¢ 

Article 
“On Giving Latin Plays.” Tue 
CrassicaL for April, 1942. 
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Send for free lists entitled “Plays in 
English” and “Radio Programs.” 
STAGING AND 
COSTU MING OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 
Mimeographs 


63. Roman Dress. 25¢ 
119. How to Make a Roman Toga. 


15¢ 
171. How the Romans Dressed. Illus- 
trated. 25¢ 


222. The Presentation of Simple Lat- 
in Plays in High School. 15¢ 

407. Dimensions for Greek Costumes. 
10¢ 

434. Directions for Making the Cos- 
tume of a Roman Legionary 
Soldier. 5¢ 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
‘The Service Bureau announces the 

following new or recently revised 

mimeographs. 

129. Some Living Statues. 
October, 1951. 20¢ 

227. Practical Suggestions for the 
Caesar Teacher. Revised March, 
1951. 15¢ 

448. A List of Secondary Latin Text- 
books Reported by the Publish- 
ers as in Print April, 1951. 15¢ 

587. Selected Bibliography on 
Word Study and General Lan- 
guage. Revised November, 1951. 
20¢ 

658. Official Initiation Ceremony of 
The Junior Classical League. 15¢ 

662. A List of Historical Novels Deal- 
ing with Classical Themes. Re- 
vised March, 1951. 25¢ 

666. School and Community Publi- 
city. teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline FE. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the American 
Classical League. 20¢ 

667. The Prize Apple; or Apples That 
Glitter Like Gold May Be Green. 
A very modern variation on the 
old theme of the Judgment of 
Paris. A playlet in English. 3 
boys and 10 girls. 20¢ 

668. Living Pictures from Mythology. 
May also be used for Living 
Statues. 20¢ 

66y. A List of Publishers and Their 
Offerings of Inexpensive Trans- 
lations of Classical Authors. 20¢ 

670. Out of This World. A fifteen- 
minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢ 

671. Furianus Gets a Father. A hilar- 
ious playlet in English with some 
Latin interspersed. 35¢ 

672. A List of Standardized Tests Re- 
ported in Print September, 1951. 
10¢ 

673. Successive Steps in Understand- 
ing a Latin Sentence. 5¢ 


Revised 
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The Renaissance Of Latin 
American Classical League “Responde Mihi’ 
Service Bureau presents FOUR filmstrips for FUN reading by BESSIE S. 


RATHBUN of Omaha, Nebraska 


makes available for you hundreds of No. 1 Six stories for 2nd semester reading, includ- 
useful and stimulating items: ing GOLDILOCKS & THREE BEARS 

No. 2 LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play) and THE 

Posters GOLDEN FISH, for 2nd or 3rd semester 


Catalogue of Visual Aids No. 3. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN and THE FOUR 
Games MUSICIANS, for 3rd semester 


Greeting Guts No. 4 FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE WOLF, 
Junior Classical League Material for 3rd or 4th semester 
Postpaid by first class mail 


at $2.00 each 
Write for revised, classified, list of mimeographs 


Richard H. Walker 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 8 Masterton Road 


_Miami University, Oxford, Ohio Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


Two-Year Course in Latin 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 


Living with the Romans Rome, a World Power 


by CRABB by CRABB AND SMALL 


1949-1951 1951 


Vocabulary: 618 Different 


words; 477 of these are basic, 


Vocabulary: new and derived 
words, 1404. In Part Three 


and 171 are derived words. (Caesar) but 76 new words. 


Latin Readings: 47 selections, 7 mythological stories, a five-act play, 17 Ver- 


gilian adventures, and selections from seven books of Caesar. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Pasadena Wilkes-Barre 
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